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THE POST-WAR ATTITUDE OF HISPANIC AMERICA 
TOWARD THE UNITED STATES 

The undercurrent of distrust and antipathy for the United 
States that has been prevalent in most of the republics of His- 
panic America for the past half-century has seemed so deeply 
ingrained in the psychology of the southern peoples that many 
well-informed persons in this country have felt at times that it 
was almost useless to attempt to remove it. Indeed, there have 
been certain individuals intimately acquainted with Hispanic 
America who have argued that we should desist from our efforts 
to foster a spirit of intimate friendship with South and Central 
America, and adopt that attitude of supreme indifference as to 
what others may think of us that is characteristic of one of the 
great European powers. They would place our intercourse with 
Hispanic America on a purely commercial basis, unsoftened by 
the attributes of personal amity. 

This ever-latent and sometimes openly-manifested antagonism 
directed against the oldest of the republics in the western hemi- 
sphere by those of more recent origin has obviously constituted 
the real obstacle to the attainment of the elusive ideal of true 
Pan Americanism. However courteous and mellifluous the 
public utterances of diplomatic representatives both in the north 
and in the south, however sanguine and encouraging the official 
statements of the various organizations designed to promote 
inter-American unity, those who know Hispanic America at first 
hand have realized how widespread has been the distrust that 
has been entertained as to the ultimate aims of the United 
States in these two continents. It is consequently most gratify- 
ing, to all who are interested in the growth of a spirit of sincere 
cordiality and friendship, to note any symptoms of a departure 
from the traditional attitude of Hispanic America toward the 
United States. 
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Much has been written and published during recent months 
in regard to a radical change in Hispanic American sentiment 
toward the United States. Magazines and newspapers have 
contained frequent articles on this subject, and returning travel- 
ers from the south have told of the more favorable attitude that 
has been observed. Hispanic American writers have also com- 
mented on the new spirit that has arisen. The general impres- 
sion has thus been created that the old distrust has given way 
to a feeling of admiration for the unselfish part that North 
America has played in the war; that the inhabitants of the 
southern republics believe that the "Yanquis" have redeemed 
themselves through the purge of fire and blood. Gratifying as 
these statements may be to our national amour propre, we should 
be careful of accepting them with too much complacency. It 
behooves us, rather, to examine more closely into the facts of 
the case, so that we may determine, if possible, to what extent 
this much-heralded transformation has actually taken place. 

The causes for the dislike of Hispanic Americans for the 
United States have often been set forth. Apart from the natural 
antagonism between two peoples of different cultures and the 
imperialistic trend of our past history as a nation, this antipathy 
may be ascribed chiefly to the long-continued propaganda that 
has been carried on by some of the most noted writers of the 
southern republics. It has not been the cheap sensationalist 
and "yellow" journalist alone who has been instrumental in 
spreading this feeling of hostility and suspicion, but the great 
literary masters, those men who stand forth as the apostles of 
Pan Hispanism as opposed to Pan Americanism, have also lent 
their influence in strengthening the natural bias that has been 
the heritage of the Latin- and English- speaking races in the 
Americas. Such figures as Jose" Enrique Rod6, Eugenio Maria 
de Hostos, Jose" Martf, Francisco Garcia Calder6n, Rufino 
Blanco Fombona, Manuel Ugarte, and Carlos Pereyra, to name 
only a few of the most prominent, may be considered as the 
perpetuators of what has been known as the traditional His- 
panic American attitude toward the United States. Some of 
these men have been sincere in their conviction that the great 
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republic of the north was the inevitable Nemesis of the younger 
states that have developed from the areas conquered and colon- 
ized by the Iberian nations. Others have been swayed by per- 
sonal animosity, but their teachings have not been less potent 
because based on less noble sentiments. 

It will be illuminating, perhaps, in this connection to examine 
briefly two distinct types of anti- American propaganda contained 
in the literary productions of some of the writers that have been 
mentioned. One is the dignified, restrained, and philosophical 
treatise; the other is the violent and often unreasoning diatribe 
which unfortunately usually makes a ready appeal to its readers. 

There is one small book which has perhaps done more to 
give dignity and a philosophical justification to the anti-Amer- 
ican sentiment in Hispanic America than all the rest of their 
literature combined. This is Jose" Enrique Rod6's Ariel. Rod6 
warns against fatuous imitation of the United States. While 
he praises the contributions that have been made by the nor- 
thern republic to modern civilization, it is clear that he believes 
that we are without a soul, and the real thesis of his book is that 
the United States is the Caliban that will eventually destroy 
Hispanic American idealism if care is not taken to counteract its 
influence. In concluding his remarks concerning us, he expresses 
the hope that "the spirit of that titanic social organism, which 
has thus far been characterized by will and utility alone, may 
some day be that of intelligence, sentiment, and idealism". 
(Ariel, Montevideo, 1900, pp. 98-135.) 

Ariel is one of the great classics of the South, and has been 
called the "spiritual breviary" of the Hispanic American youth. 
The elegant style in which it is written has made its influence all 
the more insidious, although it is probable that its teachings 
have been exaggerated to a degree never intended by the gifted 
writer. Since the appearance of Ariel, however, it has been the 
fashion to expatiate on the utilitarian nature of North American 
civilization, and its lack of noble ideals. 

The more radical type is represented by that prolific writer, 
Rufino Blanco Fombona. In one of his many books he launches 
into the following condemnation of the United States: 
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South America detests the United States because of its fraudulent 
elections, its commercial deceit, its ridiculous Colonel Roosevelt, its 
shirt-sleeve diplomacy, its University professors who write about 
Spanish America with extreme ignorance, its sinking of the Maine, 
the secession of Panama, its seizure of the finances of Honduras, its 
usurpation of the customs of Santo Domingo, the blood that it shed 
and the independence that it frustrated in Nicaragua, the revolutions 
which it fomented in Mexico, the invasion of Vera Cruz; its extrava- 
gant claims against Venezuela, the Alsop claim against Chile, its poorly 
concealed designs on the Galapagos Island of Ecuador and the Chichas 
Islands of Peru; its daily affirmation that Argentine statistics are un- 
worthy of credence; its attempt to prevent the valorization of coffee in 
Brazil; the appropriation of Porto Rico; the Piatt amendment to the 
constitution of Cuba; its conversion of its cables and newspapers into 
instruments of discredit for each of the Spanish American republics; 
its aggressive imperialism; its conduct toward Spanish America during 
the past half-century. 1 

Many similar passages might be cited from other authors, but 
these two are sufficient to show the nature of the popular sources 
from which Hispanic Americans have derived many of their 
ideas concerning the United States. Such bitter statements are 
due mainly to lack of acquaintance with this country, that same 
cause that has been responsible for most of the distorted notions 
that have been entertained here in regard to Hispanic America. 
Since the literature of the southern republics is saturated with 
these doctrines, offset to a slight degree by those rare individuals 
like Sarmiento who took the opposite position, there is little 
wonder that a spirit of aloofness and even of positive dislike has 
been created. 

With these facts in mind one is in a better position to estimate 
the nature and extent of the alleged change that has been re- 
ported in Hispanic American sentiment toward this country, 
and to analyze the present situation. It may confidently be 
stated at the offset that most of the stories that have been circu- 
lated to the effect that Hispanic America has had a radical 
change of mind and heart are highly overdrawn, and must be 

1 Blanco Fombona, Los Grandes Escritores de Am&rica, p. 86. 
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discounted to a considerable extent. The former attitude that 
has been years in crystalizing, which has been justified in their 
opinion by long experience, cannot be suddenly revolutionized 
by events covering only a brief space of time. 

There can be little doubt, however, that our participation in 
the World War placed us in the most favorable light in the eyes 
of Hispanic America that we have occupied since the early days 
of Hispanic American independence, when the United States 
was regarded as the friend and champion of all rebellious com- 
monwealths that were striving to achieve separate nationality. 
Doubt and skepticism at the beginning, as to the disinterested- 
ness of our motives, gave way to mystification and wonder at 
the quixotic simplicity that seemed to characterize us. While 
many doubting Thomases are still awaiting the moment when 
our hidden designs will be revealed, the majority of the thinking 
element of Hispanic Americans have begun to admit the possi- 
bility of the fallacy of the old opinions that were held concerning 
us. It is doubtful whether many have gone further than this. 
So strongly implanted are the old ideas that their relinquishment 
must necessarily be very gradual, and even in the most favorably 
inclined there inevitably remains a residue of doubts, light 
though it may be in some cases, from which they can not wholly 
escape. 

This state of mind is well illustrated by a recent article from 
the pen of a brilliant Venezuelan writer. It constitutes one of 
the most frankly favorable pleas in behalf of the United States 
that has appeared in the press of Hispanic America. And yet, 
so uncertain is the writer as to the irrevocable truth of his own 
statements that the old attitude is unconsciously reflected in 
the very arguments that he employs to convince his readers of 
the absurdity of their fears in regard to the ulterior designs of 
the United States toward South and Central America. 

A few quotations will suffice to illustrate: 

Can Washington, after its solemn promise and disinterested testi- 
mony, trample upon weak nations in any part of the world? Is not, 
on the contrary, its attitude in the universal war a sure pledge that it 
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will aid with counsel and assist with its support all the peoples of 
America that manifest a will to elevate themselves to the benevolence 
and admiration of the world? 

If the American statesmen deliberate a little regarding their relations 
with the south — and they have already deliberated, assuredly — they 
will understand that destiny offers them a role much more elevated 
and magnificent than that of conquerors; they can, and they ought to, 
be kindly educators. They themselves have seen that force, pure and 
simple, force without a basis of justice, is fragile and useless, and that 
every undertaking which lacks a generous human ideal leads to failure 
and ignominy. 

It is inconceivable that a strong man should beat a cripple upon the 
public highway, unless we suppose him to be demented. It is likewise 
inconceivable that in the new righteousness a people lord over empires 
should dishonor itself by trampling upon unhappy and feeble nations. 

The United States finds herself in a privileged position, that places 
upon her responsibilities of the greatest moment, and she is not. going 
to lose the good name and the dignity she now enjoys by devoting her- 
self to the brutish satisfaction of rapacious appetites. 2 

The foregoing article, written shortly after the conclusion of 
the armistice, is typical of the Hispanic American attitude when 
the stock of the United States was perhaps at its highest point. 
Certainly since that time our actions have not tended to strength- 
en the new feeling of confidence. In no part of the world will 
the failure to ratify the peace treaty have a more baneful effect 
than in Hispanic America. In addition, it must be remembered 
that an active propaganda is now being carried on in that region 
against the United States in connection with the struggle for 
trade supremacy that is now in progress. Our competitors are 
losing no opportunity to counteract the advantages that this 
country gained during the war. Hispanic America is still being 
told that we are planning to use our great war machine for 
future aggressions; that we are merely masking our hypocrisy 
beneath a shameful camouflage of idealism and self-sacrifice 
until the time comes when we are ready to continue on the path 
that "manifest destiny" has marked out for us. These influ- 

1 Jesus Semprum, in Cultura Venezolana (Translated in Inter- America, August, 
1919, pp. 327-339). 
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ences are slowly but surely undermining the progress that has 
been made. There is still doubt and suspicion as to the sin- 
cerity of our widely proclaimed idealism. 

Has there been then any definite change in Hispanic American 
attitude? In the writer's opinion, this question must be 
answered in the affirmative. The new attitude does not go so 
far, however, as we have been led to believe. It consists rather 
of a tendency to give us the benefit of the doubt. Whereas 
before Hispanic America was confident that it had gauged us 
correctly, now it is not so sure but that it might have been 
mistaken. Its attitude is therefore one of expectancy and of 
conciliation. The United States is on trial before these repub- 
lics. They stand with outstretched hand to receive us as friends 
and associates, not in any inequitable alliance, but in one of 
impartial justice to all. They need our capital and they are 
expecting us to aid them in developing their resources. Never 
before has the United States been in greater need of a consistent 
Hispanic American policy than at the present day. 

W. E. Dunn. 



